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Bach, and Beethoven in his Later Works. 

[We translate the following extrast from an able and 
instructive criticism upon Richard Wagner, which runs 
through several numbers of the Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik.) 

This absolutism, which oversteps the laws of 
euphony, is of older origin than Wagner. Traces 
of it, naturally in another sense than his, are 
found in Bach and Beethoven. 

To Bach’s active spirit, motion, progress, with- 
out ceasing, are the first essential. In his poly- 
phonic zeal, in the struggle always to surpass 
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himself in his combinations, he does not shrink 
from obscurities, from deformities in details; his 
whole manner on the contrary has something 
domineering and despotic ; he sacrifices euphony, 
which presupposes simple phrasing, uniform pro- 
gression, transparency in details, to logical con- 
sistency in the movement of the voices. He ad- 
heres to his system; his obscurities proceed from 
his method, from methodical fanaticism, which 
with him, to be sure, never congeals into a mere 
formalism, but is coupled with a naive joy in the 
exhaustless weaith which harmony offers to the 
combining mind. Bach as a musician is essen- 
tially orthodox ; he cleaves to his system as close- 
ly as to his dogmas, and of course there is no 
escaping certain hardnesses. 
allows him to attain to a melodious flow: the 
moment that his feeling takes a freer, mightier 
movement, in steps his religious and musi- 
cal orthodoxy and leads him back into the 
old track. In his limited domain, however, he 
burrows long and deep; his mystic feeling, con- 
fined within those methodical bounds, dares ev- 
ery thing within those bounds, goes to the ex- 
tremest limits of the possible and farther still, 
and often enough calls in question—in majorem 
Dei gloriam—even clearness, comprehensibleness 
and euphony. But with all this transcendental 
boldness and excess in detail, he preserves 
measure and proportion in the whole. Although 
he is particularly prone to harmonic complica- 
tions, yet he keeps mainly to the original key 
and only opens communication with its related 
spheres. Perfectly consistent, his plain, straight 
forward, thoroughly religious nature conceals no 
great antagonisms, to urge him to great progress; 
necessarily his whole tone of feeling leads him to 
monotony. 

Beethoven, on the contrary, is by the whole 
force of his nature the man of contrasts. He 
does not deal with heaven and hell alone, ina 
dogmatic sense ; he draws all human nature, with 
all its contradictions, into his artistic domain. He 
first attaches himself to the clear forms of Mo- 
zart, but quickly lifts himself to a state of self- 
sufficiency, without immediately renouncing 
and clear, smooth rounding off of forms; but 
now he strides on farther and farther, until he 
oversteps the bounds not only of his own endow- 
ments, but even of the art itself. Even his later 
works have the purest and grandest intentions; 
their ground plans as wholes make it impossible to 
mistake this ; but more and more we see depart from 
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him the power of carrying them through in de- 
tail with the old artistic love and freedom, of 
mastering and controlling the design he sets be- 
fore himself. Here he develops in his contra- 
puntal forms a similar wilfulness to Wagner's in 
his harmonic progressions; the individual parts 
acquire a painful self-sufficiency ; the master can 
no longer lay the spirits he has conjured up; he 
stands there terrified before them. Does he fancy 
he has mastered them, immediately there cry out 
strange and treacherous voices from the midst; 
the combination hurries him away, till frequent- 
ly a Babylonian confusion of tongues arises, 
huge, colossal, but deafening. To be sure, it is 
always the genial Beethoven, who pursues this 
disorderly course; flashes of his spirit lighten 
through the clouds: but thaf makes the whole 
only the more strange and spectral. 

It is de bon ton to find Beethoven greatest 
in these works. We cheerfully admit that there 
is a grandeur in their dimensions; that there is 
no disputing their originality ; that they possess 
all the charm, all the exciting property of the 
mysterious. But he who measures them impar- 
tially with Beethoven’s own earlier works, who 
does not isolate them, but considers them as mo- 
ments in his development, will find the mystery 
solved. They are the effusions (to be received 
with fondest reverence and sympathy) of a 
great genius unhappy and thoroughly out of 
tune: the communications of a sick man, who 
wrestles against sickness with a giant’s strength, 
but must succumb to it. In this way we sympa- 
thize even with their whimsical humors and ex- 
travaganzas; are in raptures to come upon traces 
of the old power, which still knows how to create 
the measured and clear form ; but we lament that 
this power does not hold out, so as to scatter the 
clouds of sick despondency that hang about him ; 
that it is no longer able to fulfil the anticipations 
with which it hurriés us away. As models of 
Art, as indications of the true direction Art 
should enter, we cannot regard them. It was the 
destiny of Beethoven, that Music, that the power 
and the necessity of expressing himself with its 
limited means, should make him happy and un- 
happy. In his last works he flung out to the 
world his manifestoes of love and hate, pressed 
from him by an infinitely mournful lot. It was 
no longer the cheerful, beneficent ministry of 
Art, that inspired him, and in creating set him 
free; it was the struggle with an overpowering, 
smothering fate, that wrung these products from 
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him. The simple fact of his deafness solves the 
riddle; it explains not only his unheard of effects 
of sound, but his whole manner of treating the 
detail, his indifference to the rounding off of the 
individual tone-forms, and to the conveniences of 
tecbnical execution. This last especially is char- 
acteristic here. Beethoven sought, as the imme- 
diate end, to satisfy his own needs and fantasies, 
and in so doing undertook to strive against the na- 
ture of things. 

All this only shows an insufficiency in these 
works. We shall again be met with their alleged 
“depth.” All we have to say is, that we do not 
recognize it in the established sense, especially 
for music. You may assume some thought as the 
germ of the Ninth Somphony; you may call the 
whole organic structure of that grand work an 
intellectual one: still the artistic execution of the 
same appeals only to the feeling and the imagin- 
ation, and mocks at all your attempts to trace a 
logical connection. If you talk to us about an 
incomprehensible depth of feeling, we reply, the 
deepest feeling in its very nature necessarily 
strives after the simplest, purest form, does away 
the contrasts in itself, and will not leave them 
standing side by side. If you justify those de- 
formities by the sublimity of their intentions, we 
reply that Art cannot be satisfied with that. 
The productive faculty ought to possess the power 
to clothe the intention with the complete and 
perfectly clear form, that corresponds with the 
nature of the artistic material. In any case ob- 
scurity and mystery are not a depth which one 
should praise, at least in Art, which should pro- 
ceed from spiritual freedom and operate again on 
that:—we do not content ourselves with vague 
presentiments, where we have a claim to the 
most immediate and vital certainty. 

Frankly we must say, that people are only in 
the habit of talking about “deep” music, when 
they feel a disproportion between what is actually 
expressed and what is intended. Hearers are 
modest enough, especially in the case of an estab- 
lished name, to seek in themselves the insufli- 
ciency that really resides in the work. If they 
do not succeed in their most strenuous attempts 
to “orient” themselves completely, if their ear 
cannot always follow a great master’s combina- 
tions, then they console themselves with “ deep.” 
Accordingly Mozart, to whom no one will deny 
depth of feeling, is not counted among deep 
musicians,—naturally, because he never under- 
takes more than he can actually accomplish. On 
the other hand Bach and Beethoven have earned 
this praise, ¢hiefly through that absolutism of 
theirs which we have just described :—the aim- 
lessness of their formations, the monotony of the 
former, the abrupt contrasts of the latter mislead 
one to the assumption that with them too music 
was a means to an end, that they had to do with 
some design beyond the music, which eluded 
direct representation. But failing, spite of every 
effort, to identify this with certainty, such hearers 
fall back on the modest ground aforesaid. Mod- 
est indeed ! but it alas! soon turns to arrogance 
towards all those who do not unconditionally con- 
form to the dogma of “depth”—on all such it 
looks down with great contempt, as on the unin- 
itiated. 

[The writer proceeds to trace the influence of this 
absolutism, in the works of Wagner, Schumann, Franz, 
and others of the new German school. We shall, per- 
haps, make further extracts.—Ep.] 





“The Messiah” and “The Creation.” 


[From the Dial, 1840.] 


Handel seems to have monopolized the one sub- 
ject for an Oratorio, Humanity’s anticipation of its 
Messiah. This properly is the one theme of all 

ure music; this is the mysterious promise which 
it whispers; this the hope with which it fills us 
as its tones seem to fall from the blue sky, or to 
exhale through the earth’s pores from its secret, 
divine fountains. Music is the aspiration, the 
yearnings of the heart to the Infinite. It is the 
prayer of faith, which has no fear, no weakness 
in it. It delivers us from our actual bondage ; it 
buoys us up above our accidents, and wafts us on 
waves of melody to the heart’s ideal home. This 
longing of the heart, which is a permanent fact of 
human life, and with which all know how to sym- 
pathize, has received its most perfect historical 
form in the Jewish expectation of a Messiah. 
The prediction and coming of Jesus stand as a 
type forever of the divine restlessness, the pro- 
phetic yearning of the heart of humanity. Has 
any poet found words for this feeling to match with 
those of the Psalmist and prophets of old? With 
wonderful judgment Handel culled out the noblest 
of those grand sentences, and constructed them 
into a complete and epic unity. They are almost 
the only words we know, which do not limit the 
free, world-permeating, ever-shifting, Protean 
genius of music. Words, the language of thoughts, 
are too definite, and clip the wings and clog the 
graceful movements of this unresting spirit: she 
chants forgetfulness of limits, and charms us along 
with her to the Infinite; she loves to wander 
through the vague immense, and seems every- 
where at once ; then only is she beautiful. With 
the growth of the musical taste, therefore, one 
acquires a more and more decided preference for 
instrumental music rather than song ; music pure, 
rather than music wedded with another art, which 
never can be quite congenial. We prefer a Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony to anything ever or 4 with 
the single exception of Handel’s Messiah. In 
that the words seem one with the music,—as eter- 
nal, as sublime, as universal and impersonal. 
They set no limit to thé music, but contain in 
themselves seeds of inexhaustible harmonies and 
melodies. We could not spare a word, or suffer 
any change. “ The Messiah” always must have 
meaning to all men, it is so impersonal. Its 
choruses are the voice of all humanity. Its songs 
are the communion of the solitary soul with the 
Infinite. But there is no Duet or Trio in it, no 
talking of individual with individual. Either it is 
the sublime of the soul merged in the multitude, 
or it is the sublime of the soul alone with God. 
And then its depth of sadness !—from such depths 
alone could roll those mighty ocean choruses of 
triumph, the “ Hallelujah” chorus, the “ Wonder- 
Jul” chorus, and “ Worthy the Lamb.” “ The 
Messiah” will always stand, in its stern simplicity, 
as one of the adopted of Nature. 

How different “ The Creation!” We are in 
another element, with another man, with Haydn, 
that sunny, genial, busy nature. If with Handel 
all is unity, grandeur, bold simplicity, universality ; 
here all is variety, individuality, profusion of de- 
tail. If with Handel it is aspiration to the Un- 
known, here it is description of the Known. If 
one forebodes another world, the other lovingly 
reflects the hues of this world. Handel with bold 
hand sketches gigantic shadows, which lose them- 
selves in infinite space. With Haydn everything 
is happily planned within the limits of certainty, 
and conscientiously and gracefully finished. It is 
the perfection of art. A work of Haydn’s is a 
Grecian temple ; there it stands, complete in itself 
and fully executed, and suggests no more. A 
work of Handel’s, (stil! more of Beethoven’s) is a 
Gothic cathedral, which seems never finished, but 
becoming, growing, yearning and striving upwards; 
the beginning only of a boundless plan, whose 
consummation is in another world. We enjoy 
with Haydn the serene pleasure of doing things, 
the ever fresh surprise of accomplishment. With 
him we round off and finish one thing after an- 
other, and look upon it and pronounce it good ; 
but we do not lift our eyes away and yearn for 
what is beyond. Constant, cheerful activity was 





the element of Haydn. Hence the Creation was 
the very subject for the man; his whole nature 
chose it for an In “ The Creation” the instru- 
mental accompaniments are prominent, and the 
voices secondary. The orchestra weaves the pic- 
ture; the voices but hint its meaning. Literal 
description of nature is carried even too far in it. 
Beautiful and surprising as those imitations are, of 
Chaos. and the birth of Light, and rolling ocean, 
and smooth meadows, and brooks, and birds, and 
breezes, monsters of the deep and of the forest, 
and insects sparkling like gold dust in the sunny 
air,—yet often they seem too mechanical and 
curious, and out of the province of Art, which 
should breathe the pervading spirit of Nature, as 
a whole, and not copy too carefully the things 
that are in it. Whoever has studied the Pastoral 
Symphony, or the Pastoral Sonata of Beethoven, 
will feel the difference betwéen music which flows 
from a common consciousness (as it were) with 
Nature, and the music which only copies, from 
without, her single features. These pieces bring 
all summer sensations over you, but they do not 
let you identify a note or a passage as standing for 
a stream, ora bird. They do not say: look at 
this or that, now imagine nightingales, now thun- 
der, now mountains, and now sun-spots chasing 
shadows; but they make you feel as you would if 
you were lying on a grassy slope in a summer's 
afternoon, with the melancholy leisure of a shep- 
herd swain, and these things all around you with- 
out your noticing them. Haydn paints you this 
or that by means of various qualities and combi- 
nations of tone, and various movements; with 
wonderful success he calls up images; you admire 
the ingenuity and the beauty, but are not inspired. 


$$$ re 
(From Putnam’s Magazine for March and April.) 


1. BORODINO. 
One foot in the stirrup, one hand on the mane, 
One toss of white plumes on the air, 
Then firm in the saddle—and loosened the rein; 
And the sword-blade gleams bare! 


A white face stares up from the dark, frozen ground; 
The prowler will shadow it soon: 

The dead and the dying lie writhen around, 
Cold and bright shines the moon! 


There's laurels and gold for the living and proud: 
But the ice-wreath of Fame for the slain; 

Only Love turns away from the revelling crowd 
To her own on the plain! 


Il. SORRENTO, 
Pass, hazy dream of drowsing noon! 
Wake, Naples, with thy nightly glow! 
O’er Capri’s stately cloud the moon 
Her golden crescent raises slow. 


Those stars among the orange blooms 
Outshine the wanderers of the skies; 

More sweet than evening's still perfumes 
Love’s voiceless longings rise. 


Of white and tremulous hopes she weaves 
Her bridal crown the moon beneath. 

Shine on, bright moon! those buds and leaves 
Will be fair in a funeral wreath! 


— rr 


J. J. in Dreamland. 


(From Thackeray’s “ Newcomes.’’] 


The two birds set up a tremendous singing and 
chorussing when Miss Cann, spying the occasion 
of the first-floor lodger’s absence, begins practis- 
ing her music pieces. Such trills, roulades, and 
flourishes fo on from the birds and the lodger ! 
it is a wonder how a fingers can move over the 
jingling ivory so quickly as Miss Cann’s. Excel- 
ent a woman as she is, admirably virtuous, fru- 
gal, brisk, honest, and cheerful, I’ would not iike 
to live in lodgings where there was a lady so ad- 
dicted to <= variations. No more does 
Honeyman. On a Saturday, when he is compos- 
ing his valuable sermons (the rogue, you may be 
sure, leaves his work to the last day, and there 
are, I am given to understand, among the clergy 
many better men than Honeyman, who are as 
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dilatory as he), he begs, he entreats with tears 
in his eyes, that Miss Cann’s music may cease. I 
would back little Cann to write a sermon against 
him, for all his reputation as a popular preacher. 

Old and weazened as that piano is, feeble and 
cracked her voice, it is wonderful what a pleasant 
concert she can give in that parlor of a Saturday 
evening, to Mrs. Ridley, who generally dozes a 
good deal, and to a lad, who listens with all his 
soul, with tears sometimes in his great eyes, with 
crowding fancies filling his brain and throbbing 
at his heart, as the artist plies her humble instru- 
ment. She plays old music of Handel and Haydn, 
and the little chamber anon swells into a cathe- 
dral, and he who listens beholds altars lighted, 
priests ministering, fair children swinging censers, 
great oriel windows gleaming in sunset, and seen 
through arched columns, and avenues of twilight 
marble. The young fellow who hears her See 
been often and often to the Opera and the thea- 
tres. As she plays “ Don Juan,” Zerlina comes 
tripping over the meadows, and Masetto after 
her, with a crowd of peasants and maidens: and 
they sing the sweetest of all music, and the heart 
beats with happiness, and kindness, and pleasure. 
Piano, pianissimo ! the city is hushed. The towers 
of the great cathedral rise in the distance, its 
spires lighted by the broad moon. The statues 
in the moonlit place cast long shadows athwart 
the pavement: but the fountain in the midst is 
dressed out like Cinderella for the night, and 
sings and wears a crest of diamonds. That great 
sombre street all in shade, can it be the famous 
Toledo ?—or is it the Corso ?—or is it the great 
street in Madrid, the one which leads to the Es- 
curial where the Rubens and Velasquez are ? 
It is Fancy parece | Street—Imagination 
Street—the street where lovely ladies look from 
balconies, where cavaliers strike mandolins and 
draw swords and engage, where long processions 

ass, and venerable hermits, with long beards, 
Shee the kneeling people : where the rude soldiery, 
swaggering through the place with flags and hal- 
berts, and fife and dance, seize the slim waists of 
the daughters of the people, and bid the pifferari 
play to their dancing. Blow, bagpipes, a storm 
of harmony! become trumpets, trombones, ophi- 
cleides, fiddles, and bassoons! Fire-guns! Sound, 
tocsins! Shout, people! Louder, shriller and 
sweeter than all, sing thou, ravishing heroine ! 
And see, on his cream-coloured charger Ma- 
saniello prances in, and Fra Diavolo leaps down 
the balcony, carabine in hand; and Sir Huon of 
Bordeaux sails up to the quay with the Sultan’s 
daughter of Babylon. All these delights and 
sights, and joys and glories, these thrills of sym- 
pathy, movements of unknown longing, and 
visions of beauty, a young sickly lad of eighteen 
enjoys in a little dark room where there is a bed 
disguised in the shape of a wardrode, and a little 
old woman is playing under a gas-lamp on the 
jingling keys of an old piano. 

‘or a long time Mr. Samuel Ridley, butler and 
confidential valet to the Right Honorable John 
James Baron Todmorden, was in a state of the 
greatest —— and gloom about his only son, the 
little John James,—a sickly and almost deformed 
child “of whom there was no making nothink,” 
as Mr. Ridley said. His figure precluded him from 
following his father’s profession, and waiting upon 
the British nobility, who naturally require large 
and handsome men to skip up behind their roll- 
ing carriages, and hand their plates at dinner. 
When John James was six years old his father 
remarked, with tears in his eyes, he wasn’t higher 
than a plate-basket. The boys jeered at him in 
the streets—some whopped him, spite of his 
diminutive size. At school he made but little 
progress. He was always sickly and dirty, and 
timid and crying, whimpering in the kitchen away 
from his mother ; who, though she loved him, took 
Mr. Ridley’s view of his character, and thought 
him little better than an idiot until such time as 
little Miss Cann took him in hand, when at length 
there was some hope of him. 

“ Half-witted, you great stupid big man,” says 
Miss Cann, who had a fine spirit of her own. 
“ That boy half-witted! He has got more wit in 
his little finger than you have in all yeur great 
person! You are a very good man, Ridley, very 











good-natured I’m sure, and bear with the teasing 
of a wasping old woman; but you are not the 
wisest of mankind. Tut, tut don’t tell me. You 
know you spell out the words when you read the 
newspaper still, and what would your bills look 
like, if I did not write them in my nice little 
hand? I tell you that boy isa genius. I tell 
you that one day the world will hear of him. His 
eartis made of pure gold. You think that all 
the wit belongs to the big people. Look at me, 
you great tall man! Am I not a hundred times 
cleverer than you are? Yes, and John James is 
worth a thousand such insignificant little chits as 
Tam; and he is as tall as me too, sir. Do you 
hear that? One day I am determined he shall 
dine at Lord Todmorden’s table, and he shall get 
the prize at the Royal Academy, and be famous, 
sir—famous !” 

“ Well, Miss C., I wish he may get it; that’s all 
I say,” answers Mr. Ridley. “The poor fellow 
does no harm, that I acknowledge; but I never 
see the good he was up to yet. I wish he’d begin 
it; I du wish he would now.” And the honest 
gentleman relapses into the study of his paper. 

All those beautiful sounds and thoughts which 
Miss Cann conveys to him out of her charmed 
piano, the young artist straightway translates into 
forms; and knights in armour, with plume, and 
shield, and battle-axe; and splendid young no- 
blemen with flowing ringlets, and bounteous 
plumes of feathers, and rapiers, and russet boots ; 
and fierce banditti with crimson tights, doublets 
profusely illustrated with large brass buttons, and 
the dumpy basket-hilted claymores known to be 
the favorite weapon with which these whiskered 
ruffians do battle ; wasp-waisted peasant girls, and 
young countesses with O such large eyes and 
cherry lips !—all these splendid forms of war and 
beauty crowd to the young draughtsman’s pencil, 
and cover letter-backs, copy-books, without end. 
If his hand strikes off some face peculiarly lovely, 
and to his taste, some bright young lady of fashion 
in an opera-box, whom he has seen, or fancied he 
has seen (for the youth is short-sighted, though he 
hardly as yet knows his misfortune)—if he has 
made some effort extraordinarily successful, our 
young Pygmalion hides away the masterpiece, and 
he paints the beauty with all his skill; the 
lips a bright carmine, the eyes a deep, deep co- 
balt, the cheeks a dazzling vermilion, the ringlets 
of a golden hue; and he worships this sweet 
creature of his in secret, fancies a history for her; 
a castle to storm, a tyrant usurper who keeps her 
imprisoned, and a prince in black ringlets and a 
spangled cloak, who scales the tower, who slays 
the tyrant, and then kneels gracefully at the 
princess’s feet, and says, “ Lady, wilt thou be 
mine ?” 


—_— > 


Giambattista Rubini. 
BY H. F. CHORLEY. 





Rubini is dead, aged sixty—not having followed 
the law of longevity under which so many vocal- 
ists seem to have vegetated on to a green old age, 
for years and years after their retirement from the 
stage. How great an artist he was it is difficult to 
convey in a few words; and this not only because 
his greatness belonged to the operatic style of a 
= generation, but because it was accompanied 

y certain qualities which the changed taste of our 
day protests against (and not unfairly) asso many 
detects. He was one of the most accomplished 
vocalists ever heard—the instinct for singing hav- 
ing been in his case perfected by consummate 
study and practice of the art of singing. His 
a ‘of tone, his management of breath, 

is unhesitating certainty in the command of in- 
tervals, his power of using falsetto and natural 
voice alternately, are things which in the present 
epoch of crude, bawling vehemence and inflex- 
ibility seem like so many lost arts. Further, 
when his voice began to give way, Rubini man- 
aged to produce his most exquisite effects; and 
to set forth his individuality, by absolutely turn- 
ing defect and decay to account. His striking 
contrasts of piano with forte are to be dated from 
the time when he could no longer command a 
steady mezza voce. But though boundless in 
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accomplishment, Rubini was impeachable in point 
of taste. His love of ornament was frequent 

more remarkable than either his variety or his 
propriety in ornament. While no one could be 
more expressive than he was in such a cantabile 
as “ Fra poco” in‘ Lucia,’ or ** Tutto é sciolto” in 
‘ La Sonnambula,’ he would fling into the midst of 
one of Rossini’s grandest adagios a roulade, inter- 


‘minable, unmeaning, and absolutely bordering on 


vulgarity. At times these displays were almost 
repulsive ; but the artist could always fascinate us 
back to himself again. Again, when undertaking 
an opera, Rubini seemed unable to study a part 
as an entire part, but reserved himself for a few 
points—such as a cavatina, a burst in a finale, or 
the like ;—in this inferior to Duprez, who, though 
finishing highly also, was always en scene—in one 
act preparing for the next, and linking passage to 
passage with unparagoned dramatic vigor and 
fervor. Yet who ever got so much out of “ that 
cavatina,” “that burst,” those bars of recitative,” 
as Rubini? He was homely in presence—as an 
actor, null—as a declaimer, capricious, negligent, 
and unsatisfying: and yet on the stage he was al- 
ways acceptable, because of the passion, and 
wrath, and tenderness, and wondrous artistic finish 
of his singing, when he chose to put them forth. 
His unquestioned and universal eerg has 
explained to us the well-known reply of Madame 
Mara who, to some one reproaching her with her 
motionlessness, as Queen MRodelinda, replied, 
“Would you have me sing with my arms and 
legs? What I cannot do with my voice, I will 
not do at all.” 

As a man, Rubini was singularly insipid,—a 
certain bonhommie of manner with which his idola- 
tors were fain to content themselves, being accom- 
panied by a quiet parsimonious love of money, 
such as is not the rule among the opera queens 
and kings of Italy..... is brightest years 
were those divided betwixt London and Paris, 
when he formed one of the quartet with Madame 
Grisi, Signori Lablache and Tamburini; his most 
lucrative professional days were possibly those 
last ones spent in St. Petersburgh, where H. M. 
the Czar, todo him honor, made him Colonel of 
a regiment. He married, many years, ago, Mdlle. 
Chomel, a French lady, who sang in the Italian 
Opera houses as La Comelli. We believe that 
he has left no family, nor any pupils, on whom a 
small part even of his mantel can have fallen. 
The fortune he is understood to have amassed is 
possibly the largest, till now, gathered by a tenor. 
—London Atheneum, March 18. 


The Pro and Con of Music. 


I. The following quaint heresy is from old 
Roger Ascuam’s “ Scholemaster” (1563). 





“Whatsoever ye judge, this I am sure, that 
Lutes, Harps, Barbitons, Sambukes, with other 
Instruments, every one, which standeth by fine 
and quick fingering be condemned of Aristotle, 
as not to be brought in and used among them 
which study for Learning and Virtue. . . . Much 
Music Marre Men’s Manners, saith Galen: Al- 
though some Men will say that it is not so, but 
rather recreateth and maketh quick a Man’s Mind; 
yet methink, by reason it doth, as Honey toa 
Man’s Stomach, which at the first receiveth it well, 
but afterward it maketh it unfit to abide any 
strong nourishing Meat or else any wholesom 
sharp and quick drink. And even soin a manner 
these Instruments make a man’s Wit so soft and 
smooth, so tender and quaisy, that they be less able 
to brook strong and tough Study. Wits be not 
sharpened but rather dulled, and made blunt with 
such sweet Softness, even as good Edges be 
blunted, which Men whet upon soft Chalk Stones.” 


II. The above is aptly met by the following 
testimony of Dr. Martin Luter, given at the 
end of the Mildheim Song-Book : 


“There is no doubt that many seeds of noble 
virtues are to be found in such souls as are touch- 
ed by music; but those who have no feeling for 
it, I hold them to be like "wocks and stones. 
Whoso despises music, as all fanatics do with him 
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I am not pleased. For music is a gift of God, 
not: an invention of man. It drives away the 
devil, and makes people cheerful. Then they 
forget all wrath, impurity, pride, and other vices. 
After theology, I give music the next place, and 
highest honor; and we see how David and all 
saints have uttered their devout thoughts in verse, 
thyme, and song. Music I have always held 
dear. He who is cunning at his art, is of a good 
sort, apt for every thing. We must of necessity 
maintain music in the schools: a school-master 
must be able to sing,—otherwise I do not look at 
him.” 


— 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
A TRUE STORY. 

[I send you a little sketch. I cannot pretend to call it 
a poem—for which, if you think it good enongh, and 
consider it appropriate for your Journal, you may per- 
haps find a place in your columns. The sad, touching 
simplicity of the story may hide the rough frame in which 
it isset. It made so deep an impression upon me when 
it was told me by a friend in Germany—an eye-witness 
to the scene of expectation—that I think it can hardly 
fail to interest you and some of your readers. ] 


They loved, and ¢’en had fixed the blessed hour 
That should forever give them to each other; 
But ere it came, some nameless evil chance 
Did step between, and cut the slender thread 
Of human happiness. They parted on the day 
Appointed for their marriage—parted not in anger, 
But with a sad weight on their hearts, and promised 
To write at intervals: he from far distant climes, 
Towards which he bent his steps, she from the home 
Where she had lived since childhood, and where still 
By the unchanging current of domestic life 
She would be borne on slowly. 


Years passed by, 
Bringing each one its gifts of joy and sorrow, 
Till well nigh half a century had gathered 
Its snows upon their heads. They had lived on, 
Hardly resigned, at first, to a communion 
So cold; but, in the end, content with it from habit. 
Their hearts were still unchanged, nor had they given 
Their hands to those who could not win their love. 
She had completed her allotted time 
Of three score years and ten. I saw her then, 
Upon a day when, from his latest missive, 
She knew that she should see him once again. 
Clad in her choicest garments, that had lain 
Untouched for many a day, and with a care 
She had not thought of since her girlhood’s years, 
She moved about the room, arranging everything 
Full ten times o’er, to hide the restlessness 
Of expectation. There was in her face 
A look that spoke the purified love within her, 
And how her heart was throbbing with a joy 
So strange to it since that sad, dreary season! 
How clearly had that glad intelligence 
Brought back the days of youth before her mind, 
Shone round by Memory with a dazzling halo 
That brightened e’en the darkest spots! 


The day wore on, 
And still her hope was unfulfilled. From time to time 
She would approach the window, and gaze from it 
Until she found a new excuse for his delay, 
Nor would mistrust his coming, e’en in thought. 


But he came not—! _A trifling obstacle 
Had caused delay till it was not convenient— 
Old, feeble as he was, he thought of it 
Once, twice again, and then—no more! 


This blighted hope, 
It was her last, her saddest disappointment; 
She did not murmur, but, from day to day, 
Grew weaker and more silent, till, one evening, 
Ker poor, tried heart went homeward with the sun! 
New York, April 8. M. A. R. 








Great MustcaL Worxk.—We find the fol- 
lowing in the London Atheneum (Feb. 18) : 
There is an accdunt in this week’s Gazette Mu- 


) sicale of the first volume of a vast publication 





devoted to Catholic music, by the Canon Proschke, 
of Ratisbon. To judge from the minute specifi- 
cation and analysis, the work is alike interesting, 
valuable, and cheap,—since the volume aforesaid 
contains twelve Masses for four voices, published 
in score and with separate parts, amounting to 
upwards of 800 pages, for the price of only fifteen 
francs. M. Fétis speaks in the highest terms of a 
Requiem, by Pitoni, which closes the volume. In 
his ‘ Biographie,’ M. Fétis has also spoken of this 
little-known Italian master of the seventeenth 
century in a manner to make us dwell on his name 
ex proposito. To return to the work of the Canon 
Proschke,—its only fault would seem to lie in its 
purposed scale, which is of an amplitude and ex- 
tent almost to preclude the possibility of its being 
completed, especially in German hand. 





[From Hogarth’s “ Memoirs of the Musical Drama.’’] 
Marcello's Satire. 


In the year 1720, there appeared a satirical 
work of Benedetto Marcello, the celebrated au- 
thor of the Psalms, which gives a lively picture 
of the musical drama at that period. Marcello 
was a Venetian nobleman, still more distinguished 
by his genius and various accomplishments than 
by his rank. Besides his great sacred work, 
which has rendered his name illustrious, he wrote 
the poetry and music of several operas, besides 
sonnets and other lyrical pieces. His book, 
which we have just mentioned, is called J/ Tea- 
tro alla moda, and is a curious satire on the man- 
ners as well as the music of the time. It is de- 
scribed in the title-page as being “an easy and 
sure method of composing and performing Italian 
operas in the modern fashion;” and professes to 
give useful and necessary advice to poets, com- 
posers, singers, managers, orchestra-players, ma- 
chinists, scene-painters, prompters, copyists, the 
actresses’ mothers and protectors, and other per- 
sons belonging to the theatre. <A few of these 
ironical counsels will give an idea of the whole. 

The author begins by telling the poet, that 
there is no occasion for his reading, or having 
read, the old Greek and Latin authors: for this 
reason, that the ancients never read any of the 
works of the moderns. He will not ask any 
questions about the ability of the performers, but 
will rather inquire whether the theatre is pro- 
vided with a good bear, a good lion, a good night- 
ingale, good thunder, lightning, and earthquakes. 
He will introduce a magnificent show in his last 
scene, and conclude with the usual chorus in 
honor of the sun, the moon, or the manager. In 
dedicating his libretto to some great personage, he 
will select him for his riches rather than his learn- 
ing, and will give a share of the gratuity to his 
patron’s cook, or maitre d’hétel, from whom he 
will obtain all his titles, that he may blazon them 
on his title-pages, with an &c. &c. He will exalt 
the great man’s family and ancestors; make an 
abundant use of such phrases as liberality, and 
generosity of soul; and if he cannot find any 
subject of eulogy, (as is often the case,) he will 
say, that he is silent through fear of hurting his 
patron’s modesty, but that Fame, with her hun- 
dred brazen trumpets, will spread his immortal 
name from pole to pole. He will do well to pro- 
test to the reader that his opera was composed in 
his youth, and may add that it was written ina 
few days: by this he will show that he is a true 
modern, and has a proper contempt for the anti- 
— precept, nonwnque prematur in annum. 

e may add, too, that he became a poet solely for 
his amusement, and to divert his mind from 
graver occupations: but that he had published 
his work by the advice of his friends and the 
command of his patron, and by no means from 
any love of praise or desire of profit. He will 
take care not to neglect the usual explanation of 
the three great points of every drama, the place, 
time, and action ; the place signifying in such-and- 
such a theatre; the time, from eight to twelve 
o’clock at night; the action, the ruin of the man- 
_— The incidents of the piece should consist 
of dungeons, daggers, poison, boar-hunts, earth- 
— sacrifices, madness, and so forth; because 

e people are always greatly moved by such un- 
expected things. A good modern poet ought to 





know nothing about music, because the ancients, 
according to Strabo, Pliny, &c., thought this 
knowledge necessary. At the rehearsals he 
should never tell his meaning to any of the per- 
formers, wisely reflecting that they always want 
to do every thing in their own way. If a hus- 
band and wife are discovered in prison, and one 
of them is led away to die, it is indispensable 
that the other remain to sing an air, sac should 
be to lively words, to relieve the feelings of the 
audience, and make them understand that the 
whole affair is a joke. If two of the characters 
make love, or plot a conspiracy, it should always 
be in the presence of servants and attendants. 
The part of a father, or a tyrant, when it is the 
principal character, should always be given to a 
soprano; reserving the tenors and basses for cap- 
tains of the guard, confidants, shepherds, messen- 
gers, and so forth. 

The modern composer is told that there is no 
occasion for his being master of the principles of 
composition ; a little practice being all that is 
necessary. He needs not know any thing of 
poetry, or give himself any trouble about the 
meaning of the words, or even the quantities of 
the syllables. Neither is it necessary that he 
should study the properties of the stringed or 
wind instruments; if he can play on the harpsi- 
chord, it will do very well. ft will, however, be 
not amiss for him to have been for some years a 
violin player, or music-copier for some celebrated 
composer, whose original scenes he may treasure 
up, and thus supply himself with subjects for his 
airs, recitatives, or choruses. He will by no 
means think of reading the opera through, but 
will compose it line by line; using, for the airs, 
motivi which he has lying by him: and if the 
words do not go well below the notes, he will 
torment the poet till they are altered to his mind. 
When the singer comes to a cadence, the com- 

oser will make all the instruments stop, leaving 
it to the singer to do whatever he pleases. He 
will serve the manager on very low terms, con- 
sidering the thousands of crowns that the singers 
cost him:—he will therefore content himself with 
an inferior salary to the lowest of these, provided 
that he is not wronged by the bear, the attend- 
ants, or the scene-shifters, being put above him. 
When he is walking with the singers, he will 
always give them the wall, keep his hat in his 
hand, and remain a step in the rear; considering 
that the lowest of them, on the stage, is at least 
a general, a captain of the guards, or some such 
personage. All the airs should be formed of the 
same materials—long divisions, holding notes, and 
repetitions of insignificant words, as amore amore, 
impero impero, Europa Europa, furori furori, 
orgoglio orgoglio, &e., &e.,; and therefore the 
composer should have before him a memorandum 
of the things necessary for the termination of 
every air. This will enable him to eschew vari- 
ety, which is no longer in use. After ending a 
recitative in a flat key, he will suddenly begin an 
air in three or four sharps; and this by way of 
novelty. If the modern composer wishes to 
write in four parts, two of them must proceed in 
unison or octave, only taking care that there 
shall be a diversity of movement ; so that if the 
one part proceeds by minims or crotchets, the 
other will be in quavers or semiquavers. He 
will charm the audience with airs accompanied 
by the instrument pizzicato or con sordini, trum- 
pets, and other effective contrivances. He will 
not compose airs with a single bass accompani- 
ment, because this is no longer the custom ; and, 
besides, he would take as much time to compose 
one of these as a dozen with the orchestra. The 
modern composer will oblige the manager to 
furnish him with a large orchestra of violins, 
oboes, horns, &c., saving him rather the expense 
of double basses, of which there is no occasion to 
make any use, except in tuning at the outset. 
The overture will be a movement in the French 
style, or a prestissimo in semiquavers in a major 
key, to which will succeed a piano in the minor; 
concluding with a minuet, gavot, or jig, again 
in the major key. In this manner the composer 
will avoid all fugues, syncopations, and treatment 
of subjects, as being antiquated contrivances, 
quite banished from modern music. The modern 
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composer will be most attentive to all the ladies 
of the theatre, supplying them with plenty of old 
songs transposed to suit their voices, and telling 
each of them that the opera was supported by 
her talent alone. He will bring every night some 
of his friends, and seat them in the orchestra; 
giving the double bass or violoncello (as being 
the most useless instruments) leave of absence to 
make room for them. 

The singer is informed that there is no occasion 
for having practised the solfeggio; because he 
would thus be in danger of acquiring a firm 
voice, just intonation, and the power of singing 
in tune; things wholly useless in modern music. 
Nor is it very necessary that he should be able to 
read or write, know how to pronounce the words 
or understand their meaning, provided he can 
run divisions, make shakes, cadences, &c. He 
will always complain of his part, saying that it is 
not in his way, that the airs are not in his style, 
and so on: and he will sing an air by some other 
composer, protesting that at such a court, or in 
the presence of such a great personage, that air 
carried away all the applause, and he was obliged 
to repeat it a dozen times in an evening. At 
the rehearsals he will merely hum his airs, and 
will insist on having the time in his own way. 
He will stand with one hand in his waistcoat and 
the other in his breeches pocket, and take care 
not to allow a syllable to be heard. He will al- 
ways keep his hat on his head, though a person 
of quality should speak to him, in order to avoid 
po a cold: and he will not bow his head to 
any body, remembering the kings, princes, and 
emperors, whom he is in the habit of personating. 
On the stage he will sing with shut teeth, doing 
all he can to prevent a word he says from being 
understood, and, in the recitatives, paying no re- 
spect either to commas or periods. While an- 
other performer is reciting a soliloquy, or singing 
an air, he will be saluting the company in the 
boxes, or tittering with musicians in the orchestra, 
or the attendants; because the audience knows 
very well that he is Signor So-and-so, the musico, 
and not Prince Zoroastro, whom he is represent- 
ing. A modern virtuoso will be hard to prevail 
on to sing at a private party. When he arrives, 
he will walk up to the mirror, settle his wig, draw 
down his ruffles, and pull up his cravat to show 
his diamond brooch. He will then touch the 
harpsichord very carelessly, and begin his air 
three or four times, as if he could not recollect it. 
Having granted this great favor, he will begin 
talking (by way of gathering applause) with 
some lady, telling her stories about his travels, 
correspondence, and professional intrigues; all 
the while ogling his companion with passionate 
glances, and throwing back the curls of his pe- 
ruke, sometimes on one shoulder, sometimes on 
the other. He will every minute offer the lad 
snuff in a different box, in one of which he will 
point out his own portrait; and will show her 
some magnificent diamond, the gift of a distin- 
guished patron, saying that he would offer it for 
her acceptance were it not for delicacy. Thus 
he will perhaps make an impression on her heart, 
and, at all events, make a great figure in the 
eyes of the company. In the society of literary 
men, however eminent, he will always take pre- 
cedence, because, with most people, the singer 
has the credit of being an artist, while the literary 
man has no consideration at all. He will even 
advise them to embrace his profession, as the 
singer has plenty of money as well as fame, while 
the man of letters is very apt to die of hunger. 

[Conclusion next week.) 
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That Complimentary Concert. 

The Benefit which some leading musical artists 
and friends of music in our city:were prompted, of 
their own good will and sense of fitness, to give 
for this Journal, came off on Friday evening of 


last week, and was in every way successful, and 
most gratifying, both to the parent and guardian 
of said Journal, and to all in any way concerned, 
if only as listeners to the admirable music then 
diseoursed. 

The plan sprang from the spontaneous im- 
pulse of the artists, who wished in this way to 
express their sense of a common responsibility, as 
artists, for the success of an independent, high- 
toned Journal, dedicated to high Art. They said: 
“ We look upon the Journal of Music as an in- 
stitution, which it is the interest and duty of all 
artists to sustain. We owe it a debt, for mediat- 
ing between us and the public, and laboring to 
raise that public to a fuller appreciation of the 
things we do from our own hearts and for the love 
of Art, rather than for the praise and money of 
the crowd. We know enough, too, of the world 
to know, that, in the nature of things, a musical 
Journal conducted on such principles as yours, 
though sure of fair success in the long run, and 
not without encouragement thus far, cannot in 
times like these remunerate its editor according to 
his labors. We artists would sustain it, asin some 
sense our common Organ ; as we would a Temple, 
or an Academy for Music, as one of the puulic 
instrumentalities for the due furtherance of our 
Art.”—So spake the artists, and how could we 
interpose the least let or hindrance to the acting 
out of such a noble impulse! Verily, if one 
“casts his bread upon the waters, he shall find it 
after many days!” 

The music-friends responded readily to these 
views of the artists, and together they devised 
and carried out with admirable tact and energy, a 
Chamber Concert, as the most practicable and not 
the less acceptable to our own peculiar tastes. 
Their appeal first met the public in the shape of 
the Call, with influential names appended, which 
we copied in our last. The music-loving public 
also cheerfully responded, and the result was a 
concert which was not only a most graceful com- 
pliment and warm word of encouragement, the 
sincerity of which we could not possibly mistake, 
but even (to the extent possible in such a concert) 
a substantial benefit. The lower Music Hall, or 
“ Lecture Room,” was very nearly filled by about 
eight hundred people ;—such an audience in char- 
acter and numbers as our good city had not seen 
before at any Chamber Concert. All parties, all 
opinions met there in the persons of their noblest 
representatives, and in such social, cheerful har- 
mony, that it did seem as if then and there were 
realized the proper mission of all Art, as the uni- 
versal speech and mediator among men. Such 
an assembly was honorable to this community, as 
an act of true respect and loyalty to Art. That 
our humble Journal chanced to furnish the imme- 
diate occasion,—a small matter, surely, in itself,— 
should not impair in the least the value and sig- 
nificance of such a scene. We can say all this 
about it, with entire propriety, since it was plainly 
something more than any personal regard that 
gave the tone and sentiment to that audience ; 
and we could sit in it, like any other listener, 
happy to feel in the company of those who rever- 
enced Art as we did,—happy and encouraged to 
know that even the humblest efforts in the right 
direction thus find sympathizing friends and fellow 
workers. 

One of the pleasantest features of the concert 
was the composition of the artist company who 
gave it. Not without a certain thrill of pride and 








pleasure did we see this occasion uniting our 
friends of the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB 
with the leaders of the GERMANIA and OrrTo 
DRESEL, upon one common ground, and our 
sweet singer, MLLE. LEHMANN, once more co- 
perating with her artistic brothers of the former 
year. Each seemed to sing and play the better 
and the heartier from this sense of union. It 
seemed to set the crown of reconciliation upon 
an hour in all respects so pleasant. 

The programme, which these artists had ar- 
ranged, was a tastefully combined, significant 
bouquet of choice flowers of chamber composi- 
tion. Our readers have all seen it, but it seems 
well that we record it here : 

PROGRAMME. 


Part I. 
+ Quintet for Violins, Violas and Violoncello, C major, Mozart. 
Allegro, Andante, Minuetto, and Finale. 
QUINTETTE CLUB. 


— 





2. Piano Solos :—Songs without Words......... Mendelssohn, 
Adagio and Etude,...........see00. Chopin. 
Orro DReEsEL. 
8. Songs :—" Lonely I wander,”.........+0++ Swedish Melody, 
“ Auf Fliigeln des G BT cccces Mendelssot 
Miss CAROLINE LEHMANN. 
4 


. Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, B flat,.. .. Beethoven. 
Allegro — Scherzo, Adagio, and Finale. 


Otto DresEL, WM. ScHuLtTzk, and CARL BERGMANN. 


Part II. 
5. Adagio and Scherzo from the Quartet in E minor, 
Mendelssohn. 
QUINTETTE CLUB. ; 
6. Songes—Ave Matiay. .0...0ccsccccsscscscwevccees R. Franz. 
“ Spring is coming,”.......+..eseee ees Schumann. 


Miss CAROLINE LEHMANN. 
7. Finale from the First Trio for Piano, Violin, and 


Violoncello,...... 66.600. +s Rc vcccecceee Mendelssohn. 
Orro DraseL, WM. ScuuLtze, and CARL BERGMANN, 

We have the sympathy of that large and ap- 
preciative audience, we are sure, in saying that a 
better programme, or one better rendered, is not 
in the memory of our chamber concert goers. 
“ Was it not a beautiful concert!” “ Yes, the con- 
cert of the season !” were expressions one might 
hear among the delighted listeners as they flocked 
out. The programme, as above given, suffered 
some change in the fulfilment. The sickness of 
our friend Rima, compelled the Mendelssohn 
Club toabandon the Quintet by Mozart, for which 
they gave a capital substitute in the same com- 
poser’s favorite Quartet in E flat. Miss Lren- 
MANN, too, who sang her first songs charmingly, 
and who never looked so well, found her throat 
so much affected by the accidental leaking of gas 
in her retiring room, that she was unwillingly 
obliged to be excused from singing in the second 
part. In lieu of the songs, a larger portion of the 
Mendelssohn Trio was performed for the last piece. 
Perhaps we shall not get credit for impartial 
hearing, under the circumstances—but it is strong- 
ly our conviction that all parties played their 
best on that occasion. That Andante of Men- 
delssohn, as performed by Messrs. A. & W. Fries, 
Kress and Ryan, was as fine a piece of quartet- 
playing as we ever care to listen to. Mr. DresEL 
was greeted with a spontaneous and fervent wel- 
come, when he took his seat at the piano, and his 
exquisitely expressive rendering of the two Songs 
without Words by Mendelssohn (the “ Duet” and 
“ Spring Song”), the striking Etude by Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, the Adagio from a Concerto and the 
Etude by Chopin, held the audience in hushed 
delight; indeed we know of more than one ad- 
verse prejudice that owned itself melted away by 
that performance. But the great triumph of the 
evening was the Beethoven Trio, which was 
gloriously given, and created a profound sensa- 
tion. We verily believe a large vote could have 
been got for the repetition of it all. Messrs. 
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BERGMANN, SCHULTZE and Dreset have iden- 
tified themselves with its inspiring recollection in 
the minds of all that audience. 

To all these artists, and to all who helped them 
do this thing, we hereby tender (though we know 
it is superfluous) our heart-felt thanks. That 
man is surely our best benefactor who actively 
responds to our attempts to do our duty to a cause 
we reverence and love, as we do that of Music. 
Personally, such sign of approval from such per- 
sons, was of course gratifying. But the greatest 
gratification was in the fresh encouragement it 
gave us to persist in the somewhat arduous, and it 
might seem (but for such tokens) thankless, 
course on which we have managed to walk up- 
right now for these two years. We started on 
the presumption that the high and honest course 
would in the long run command the best support 
for an Art Journal; and this pleasant concert 
proved that we had not presumed too much. 
Our Journal is by no means all it should be, or 
all we designed to make it; but since the will has 
been so generously taken for the deed, we feel 
new hope, new resolution that the deed shall fol- 
low. The Concert was certainly a benefit. Its 
“material aid and comfort” we accept as some- 
thing not to be despised in our days of small 
things. Yet the Journal did not absolutely need 
it; more and more had it come to feel itself on a 
firm footing, though its emoluments would fall far 
short of satisfying a fast man of the nineteenth 
century. The real benefit is what we have al- 
ready begun to feel in the new impulse given to 
the public interest in the paper. For us the 
harder, yet the cheerful, duty now remains to 
act up to our opportunities and our endorsers. 


et 


The Farewell Concert of the Germania 
Musical Society. 

The Germanians have gone, marking, like the 
migration of birds, the end of the musical and 
social summer, which always coincides with na- 
ture’s winter. After a crowded Saturday after- 
noon Rehearsal, of which the chief features were 
the entire instrumental parts of the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, and Cherubini’s overture 
to “ Medea,” they gave their Farewell Concert in 
the evening. There was a large audience, but 
not a hall full ;—probably owing in a great mea- 
sure to the discontinuance of the late evening 
trains. 

The old C minor Symphony was glorious 
again. The only possible objection to it was, that 
it had got to be by far the most familiar of all 
symphonies ; and one naturally covets opportuni- 
ties to know some of the other great things. We 
doubt not that an adherence to the first pro- 
gramme, with the Choral Symphony, wonld have 
drawn quite as large an audience and proved 
more exciting to the habitues, at least. But there 
were of course enough others present, to whom 
the Fifth Symphony was still a fresh acquain- 
tance. This and the overture to Tannhdiuser 
were the only purely orchestral pieces,—and cer- 
tainly two very noble ones, and nobly rendered. 

Miss LEHMANN was in fine voice and gave the 
first part of her song from “ Elijah:” Hear ye 
Israel, with great beauty and expression,—per- 
haps a little two fast; the bolder strain, that 
follows, would remind us of the sublime effect 
produced by Mme. Goldschmidt. This led into 
the refreshing and invigorating chorus: Be not 





afraid, which was finely sung by the MENDELS- 
soHN CuHoraL Society. The softer and more 
soothing chorus: He, watching over Israel, was 
also sung with remarkable unity and delicacy of 
shading. 

Mr. ZERRAHN’S flute solo, in which he took 
for his theme the so-called Dernitre Pensée of 
Weber, was skilful and graceful of its kind, but 
pretty much like all flute solos, coming amid 
Symphonies, and Tannhiiusers, and Hallelujahs. 

Mr. Rospert HELvER’s piano-forte fantasia, 
with a coda from De Meyer, was rather a feeble 
preparation for the great final full chord, the 
“ Hallelujah” chorus from the “ Messiah.” But 
that put a grand conclusion to the evening; and 
the concert, as a whole, was certainly a very rich 
one, and left all feeling that the Germanians will 
be indispensable to life in Boston the next winter. 

They have given us an incredible amount of 
good music this past winter, which we shall take 
time to sum up in detail. We are sorry to learn 
that, in spite of apparently very large audiences, 
they have not reaped so much pecuniary profit 
as last year. This we regard only as a tempo- 
rary fluctuation, mainly due to a multitude of 
accidental causes; but partly, too, we fear, to 
the reduction of the number of the orchestra 
from the scale with which the season was com- 
menced. Another year we trust they will spend 
less on questionable attractions and superfluous 
advertising, and more on the enlargement of the 
orchestral proportions. 

The Germanians are wandering off on pretty 
nearly their last summer’s route ; first to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington; then to 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Loyis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Buffalo, &c.; then, if not too hot, 
to Canada; then by the middle of July to their 
old quarters at Newport; and in the Autumn 
again, we doubt not, we shall see them in 
full force and ready for another glorious concert 
season here in Boston. Success go with them, 
and return with them ! 





Musical Review. 
BEETHOVEN, Sonata for the Piano, Op.101,in A. (Oliver 
Ditson.) 

" This forms the twenty-eighth in order of the com- 
plete series of Beethoven's Sonatas, now in course 
of publication. They have been issued in the order 
of their dates of composition, and with this present 
number we already enter the mysterious and fitful 
shades of the composer's latest period. Four more 
only remain to complete the series. If any one doubt 
that Beethoven’s genius has made itself deeply felt 
in this community, let him look at two indications 
that have casually turned up in this and last week’s 
Journal : first, the programme of the young ladies’ 
festival in Dorchester, and secondly, that formidable 
list of reprints of Beethoven, advertised by Mr. Dit- 
son, in another column. 


T ane. i“ <= te Sak appliqué au Piano. No. 1. 

We have already spoken of the merits and great 
usefulness of this series of song pieces, arranged to 
sing themselves in the middle of the piano, while the 
outermost fingers of both hands perform an accom- 
paniment above and below the melody. This piano- 
forte translation of operatic and other vocal music 
was the invention of Thalberg, and constitutes more 
than anything else, perhaps, the peculiar feature of 
the so-called modern school of Thalberg and his fol- 
lowers. The Adelaide was an admirable subject for 





such treatment, and, like the Quatuor from J Puritani, 
is here quite successfully arranged, the vocal melody 
being brought into bolder relief to the eye by larger 
notes than the accompaniments. It will require some 
practice and some skill to execute it satisfactorily ; 
but it is a piece that will reward practice; and since 
such skill is much more easily purchased than a fine 
tenor voice, what really enterprising music-lover will 
not learn to play the Adelaide, with the voice part 
included ? 





Czerny, CARL. The Classical School for the Piano: 
from the works of HaypN, Mozart and BEETHOVEN. 
(0. Ditson.) 

Here is a rich fund of exercises, easy as to mechani- 
cal requirements, but tending directly to the forma- 
tion of a sound taste, and a discriminating acquaint- 
ance with the styles of three great masters, who more 
than any others are the foundation of all our genial 
piano music. The brochure now already issued is the 
No. 2, and contains about thirty pages of real gems 
from the piano-forte Sonatas of Mozart;—in all, 
twenty-one short extracts; generally, however, entire 
movements, such as Andantes, Adagios, Allegrettos, 
Minuettos, &e. They are lovely models of style, and 
will do more to cultivate the taste and deepen and 
refine the musical feeling of the young student than 
whole shops full of the polkas, variations and fanta- 
sias of the day. When the other two numbers are 
published, one may possess in a short and practicable 
form the essential distinguishing characteristics of 
those three great geniuses. 





MENDELSSOHN. Six Two-Part Songs, arranged for the 

Piano by Orto Dresev. (N. Richardson.) 

We have here the three concluding numbers of 
this welcome series, whose commencement we have 
already chronicled. They are No. 4, “ Autumn Song” 
(sad, bodeful, agitated) ; No. 5, “O wert thou in the 
cauld blast” (very Scottish), and No. 6, “The May- 
bells and the Flowers” (childlike, sparkling with 
happy fairy fancies). The arrangement is very suc- 
cessful in preserving the spirit of the original, with- 
out taxing the executive faculties too much. 


SourHarD, L. H. Song: “No More.” (N. Richard- 
son.) 

There is not a little beauty and pathos in the 
melody of this, which is a flowing Larghetto, in nine- 
eight measure, and in the melancholy key of B flat 
minor. It is set, and quite felicitously, to words by 
Witiiam W. Story: “ Flow on, sad stream, unto 
the sea,” &c. The accompaniment is interesting and 
well managed, the rhythmical form appropriate ; and 
the modulation is kept close to the original key, as 
befits the monotonous melancholy of the subject. 


DreseE., O. Polka, for the Piano. (N. Richardson.) 

This is not a hum-drum dancing polka, but a deli- 
cate and gracefal little fancy in the polka rhythm ;— 
more like one of those dream dances of Chopin, only 
more sunshiny and happy and of this world. It isa 
charming production and not in any sense to be con- 
founded with the importunate polka rabble, that solicit 
purchasers on all hands. 





et 

A LivELYy sEeNsE oF Duty!—It has been 
told us, as a literal fact, on good authority, that a 
few Sundays since an organist, in one of the Con- 
necticut river churches, gave out to his choir the 
“Prima Donna Waltz” of Jullien, adapted to the 
well-known hymn: 

“ A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify,” &c. 

Another appropriation of “the devil’s music” 
to legitimate and sacred uses, after Whitefield’s 
suggestion, was noticed in a similar adaptation of 
the song: “ When the swallows homeward fly,” 
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by Abt. Verily a congregation, taught to regard 
the singing of psalms as the great business;of life, 
in this world, as well as in the world to come, 
might see a pleasant method of variéty in this in- 
genious invention of the “fast” young organist. 
We wait impatiently for the announcement of a 
“ new collection” from that quarter, for genius of 
so bold an order must not hide its light under a 
bushel. We are not informed whether the “ pro- 
fessor” be the same who offered to one of our 
music-publishers the other day a set of original 
anthems, in one of which there was an animated 
bass solo to the tune of the cavatina in Ernani / 
Well, the old contrapuntists borrowed very secular 
and vulgar airs for subjects to the fugues in their 
motets and masses. 








On Friday evening a charity concert was 
arranged for the benefit of Dwight’s Journal of 
Music, by some of its admirers.—N. Y. Musical 
Review. 

Charity suggests a mis-print here, and that it 
was intended to read “a chamber concert.” 


oo 


THat BEETHOVEN Fest1vAL.—With pleas- 
ure we give place to the following : 


DorcHesTER, April 10, 1854. 
Mr. Joun S. Dwicut: 

Dear Sir,—May we be allowed to correct the 
error of your correspondent, who, in his account to 
you of the “ Double Feast of Beethoven” states it to 
have taken place “ on the occasion of the Anniversary 
of Beethoven’s birth.” It was mot the anniversary 
of his birth (which we are happy to say we need not 
be reminded took place Dec. 17, 1770) we wished to 
commemorate, but of his death, which all of us know 
occurred March 26th, 1827, and which suggested the 
Sonata in A flat, with the Funeral March, for the 
opening. That day, being the Sabbath, we could not 
(as, had we been in the glorious Master’s Vaterland, 
we most certainly should have done) of course, de- 
vote ourselves to the Festival; it was, therefore, un- 
avoidably postponed till our most valued assistant, 
Mr. Fries, could be present. 

Thanking you, Sir, for your appreciation of our 
thirst for the true and noble in the Divine Art, and 
your correspondent for his interest in our Festival, 
thus openly and most unexpectedly evinced, I remain 

Very respectfully yours, 


One oF “‘ THE BEETHOVEN-WORSHIPPING YOUNG LADIES.” 





Complimentary Concert for Miss Anna Stone. 


It being understood that Miss Anna Srone is 
about to remove to New York, the undersigned 
cordially unite in offering her a Complimentary 
Concert, as an evidence of the regard which is 
entertained for this accomplished native vocalist 
by those who have so long enjoyed the benefit of 
her brilliant voice alike in the church and in the 
concert room. 
Tuomas C, Amory, 
B. L. Crarx, 
Epwarp Brake, 
Sam’t H. Parker, 
J. S. Dwieut, 
Ricuarp S. Fay, 
Cuicxerine & Sons, 


Our citizens no doubt will cheerfully respond to 
the above. It is understood that the concert will 
take place on Monday evening, the 24th, in the 
rooms of the Messrs. Chickering. 


Rosert C. Winturopr, 
GreorceE Dersy, 
Artuur L. Payson, 
G. H. Suaw, 

Tuomas Leg, 
Freperic Tupor, 

G. M. Dexter. 





Errata.—We find several errors in our article last 
week on Psalmody. Among other absurdities the types 
make us speak of “singing a hymn as a medium of con- 
veying more systematically and pleasingly, the words,” &c. 
For systematically, read rhythmically. 





Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

The friends of the MenpvEetssonn QuINTETTE 
Cuus, who are engaged in preparing a Compli- 
mentary Concert for the Club, after the close of 
its excellent winter’s labors, request us to state 
that said concert is postponed until after Passion 
Week. Due announcement will be given, and we 
trust it will prove as rich a compliment as it is 
richly merited. 





The Germantans and Jutuien meet this week 
in Philadelphia, the latter coming north from New 
Orleans. The former society have treated the 
Philadelphians to the novelty of the Tannhduser 
overture, and announced a concert for every even- 
ing of this week. Jututen is to give three per- 
formances, commencing with a Sacred Concert on 
the evening of Good Friday. 





Orera Movements.—These all centre still in the 
South West. Sontag and her company, including 
Borresint, have departed from New Orleans to 
Mexico; there to meet a rival in the operatic troupe 
of SreFFANONE, Savi, Bapratt and Marrn1. 
Another, the Dr Vries troupe, with Arpitt, Lo- 
RINI, ViETTI, &c., continue at the St. Charles theatre 
in New Orleans. Signora Vireinia Wuitine 
Lorin is there also, but not announced to sing. The 
indefatigable Ullmann, Mme. Sontag’s agent, is on 
the way to Europe, to engage new artists. It is said 
he hopes to bring back with him a complete troupe 
for the performance of English operas with Mme. 


Sontag. 


Master Paut Juriien offers in the New York 
Tribune a reward of $1000 for the recovery of a box, 
lost on its conveyance from the steamer Baltic, and 
containing four violins of little value to any one ex- 
cept the owner, but endeared by many memories to 
the young artist. 








An improvement of the Piano is now in process of 

rfection at the establishment of Messrs. Andrews and 

binson, Portland, Me., which must, we think, become 
generally adopted. It is the invention of Mr. A. G. Cor- 
liss, a skillful workman, who has applied for a patent. 
The improvement is called a Swell Mute, and consists in 
bringing a pair of cramps to act upon the bridge of the 
piano, by a pedal, in such a manner as to give complete 
control of the vibration. By this means the volume of 
each note may be increased to an organ-like swell, at 
pleasure. The effect is very pleasing, and must give al- 
most a new character to Piano-Forte music.—Portland 
Transcript. 





Sa.tem, Mass.—The Concert by the Salem Academy 
of Music on Fast-day evening, in the First Baptist 
Church, was attended by a large audience, and passed 
off very creditably to all concerned. The Academy is a 


means of the working classes. This will be remedied, 
I hope, when our new music hall is erected. 

Early in January, we hada splendid performance of 
the St. Paul; and, ina day or two, we are to perform 
Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis Night. We have had 
three rehearsals for it, are to have another on the eve- 
ning before the concert. There have also been several 
concerts for the performance of classical chamber music. 
at which CHARLEs HALLE has been the pianist, assisted 
by first-rate artists from London. But these concerts 
are, from the high price of admission, almost inaccessi- 
‘ble to the working classes, for whom I should much like 
to see some standard musical entertainments provided at 

rices within the reach of all. But, on the other hand, 

am proud to see signs of musical activity amongst the 
working classes themselves. There are singing classes, 
music meetings, choral societies, &c., some one of which 
is now to be found in connection with almost every 
Sabbath-school and literary or mechanics’ institute 
throughout these districts. 

The music practiced and performed by these societies 
is almost all of a standard character—Handel’s oratorios 
taking the lead. I think that, out of nine concerts given 
by these societies during the last winter, at which I have 
had the pleasure of assisting, there were performed 
Handel’s “ Messiah,” twice; ‘ Judas Maccabeus,” “Israel 
in Egypt,” and Haydn’s “ Creation ;” the other concerts 
were miscellaneous —glees, madrigals, and Bishop’s 
choruses being the staple commodities. It is extremely 
cheering to see the enthusiastic reception which these 
works receive from the audience. 

I would here state that the teaching of singing classes 
is now making great progress amongst us; but the bulk 
of the teachers are much hampered by the want of good 
and cheap instruction books. We have nothing here 
approaching the instructions given at the commencement 
of Cantica Laudis, Carmina Sacra, the Shawm, &c. 

1 am also glad to see glee-singing reviving in this city. 
A few years ago, this waly old English style of music had 
almost fallen into disuse ; but at the present time there is, 
I believe, upward of a dozen glee clubs established in this 
city. The performing members meet weekly for practice, 
and monthly they have a’performance open to subscribers 
and friends. A short time ago one of these societies 
offered a prize for the best cheerful glee. The prize was 
awarded to a composition by the late Dr, BExF1ELD. 
These societies are mostly confined to the middle 
classes; as the subscription, being from one to three 
guineas per annum, puts them out of the reach of the 
masses. 
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Atvuertisements. 








CHURCH ORGAN. 


N excellent Church Organ, belonging to a Society in this 
City, is offered for sale. It has two banks of keys, and 
pedal bass, and in all twenty-one stops, is in good order, and 
can be delivered to the purch i diately. Apply to 
JOSEPH L. BATES, No. 129 Washington St. 
Aprl5 3t 








VESTRY SONGS. 


COLLECTION of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Social Meetings, and Private Devotions. 234 pp., 18mo., 
full cloth, gilt backs. Price 33 cents. 
C. C. DEAN, Treas. Mass. S. S. Society. 
Apr. 16. 4¢ 





SOPRANO AND BASS. 


A good Soprano and Bass are desirous of making an en: 
ment with some Church Society. Are well acquainted 
with all styles of Church Music. Inquire of the Editor of this 
paper. Aprl 3t 





new Association tormed last fall for the encourag 
of musical talent and the elevation of the musical taste of 
our community, and this was its second public perform- 
ance. The degree of success attained thus far has been 
very flattering and the society may well take courage 
and persevere in their exertions to institute a musical 
association which shall be worthy of the city and of 
those concerned in it, and which shall exert a beneficial 
influence upon the musical community. The choruses 
on Fast evening were finely performed—prompt, spirited 
and well balanced, exhibiting thorough drill and the 
closest attention to musical effect. The Academy is 
under the direction of Mr. Wm. BR. Hubbard, than whom 
none is better qualified to instruct and improve a choir. 
The organist was Mr. B. J. Lang, a young, talented and 
growing musician. The society numbers about 100 
members, and about 60 formed the choir on the above 
evening. It contains many unusually good voices, and 
the solos, duets and quartets on this occasion were all 
well executed.—Lssex Co. Freeman. 





Foreign. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.—Tho N. Y. Musical Review 
has an interesting letter from this city, from which we 
extract the following: 

Marca 17, 1854.— Music and musical matters are 

retty lively here at present. But we feel greatly the 
oss of the Free Trade Hall, as there is no other room in 


this city in which concerts can be given on a scale lar; 
enough to bring good musical performances within the 





A SOPRANO WANTED. 


R a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 

and one who is a good musician and teacher, would receive 

a fair salary, and find scholars. For further particulars en- 
quire at this office. March 11 3m. 





Germania Serenade Band. 


HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to = 
H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
ii14 tf 30 Fayette Street. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 





8m 





Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


‘AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 

and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 

If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 

conclude to purchase the instrument, po charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC: | 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 


With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 


Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musicat Instruments, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, snd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March.- It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be ”. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. . 
JONN P. JEW ETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 

Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 

country. 2m ‘eb. 11. 





John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this spiendid production of human genius. 

TestiMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America, 


JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 


Cu Sabbath School Superintendents. 
We have just published a beautiful Book for your use, entitled 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL, 


A complete collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Families, and Social Gatherings. 


BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Music in Charlestown Female Seminary. 





We believe that upon examination this will be found to be 
one of the most beautiful collections of Music and Hymns for 
Children ever published. 


PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
ant 6t Publishers, Boston. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


I now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place 

Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen: Joan 8. Dwicut, Esq., 
Hatert, Davis & Co., OLiver Dirson, N ATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Oct. 8. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO = 
Apr. 10. 





N. D. COTTON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


SPONDS 


Hdward ZL. Balch, 


EE 





JOB PRINTING, 
In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 
@ffice Journal of Music, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 


(>> MUSIC iain for Stereotyping. 


[FROM DITSON’S CATALOGUE.] 


GEMS FROM BEETHOVEN. 
Three Sonatas, No. , , E minor, 





“ “ “ 8, Cc, Sa 

Grand Sonata, E flat,.... 

Three Sonatas, No. 1, Cc minor, .. 
“ “ “ 2.F 


“ “ “ 
Sonata Pathetique, C epee 
Two Sonatas, No. 1, 
“ “ 2, 
Grand ees, | eee eee A 
Grand Sonata, A flat, 
Two Sonatas, No. 1, C sharp minor,.. 
ity “ ‘ 3. E fl 


Three Sonatas, No. 1, G, 
- “ “« 23D een, 
“ a“ “ a. E fiat . 
Two Sonatas, No. 1, @ minor 
“ “ 
Grand Sonata, C, 
Sonata, F, 
Sonata Appass., E minor,......sccscceceeees ee 
Sonata, F sharp, 
Sonatine, G, 
Sonata Charact., Les Adieux, L’ Absence, et la 
Retour, E fiat, 
Sonata, E minor, 
Sonata, A, 
Grand Sonata, B, 
Grand Sonata, E,. 
Sonata, A,... 
Sonata, C, 
Seventh Symphony, .1,......cseeeeeeeeseeeees 1,25 


Oliver Ditson, 115 Washtwngion St. 


GREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS. 


In course of Publication: Several Numbers 
already issued. 
REAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS: A Selection 
J from the Classical Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
ea, &c. &e. Fasily arranged and fingered, by Tuomas 
AKER. 





Opinions of the English Press. 

“ We cordially recommend this work to all Teachers of the 
Piano-Forte. The desired object is obtained in a manner truly 
pleasing to the pupil; and by the use of Mr. Baker’s version 
of the Great Masters, that which was an irksome, will become 
a delightful task.””— Era. 

* As an instructive, and at the same time pleasing work, we 
know of no publication that can surpass it.”’— Bristol Mercury. 

“ The idea of this work is worthy of commendation, and the 
manner in which it has been carried out, equally so. It will 
be of great use to teachers.”-— Sunday Times. 

“ We cordially recommend this little work, which from the 
rapid improvement and pleasing practice it is likely to impart 
to tyros, we expect will prove a boon to both Master and 
Pupil.”’— Midland Counties’ Herald. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston. 


F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, 8 . 
iT t 








GEORGE J. WEBB & C0'S 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortinent of 


PIANO-FORTES 


at all prices, warranted equal to any in the pec market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch,. Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 

Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
ean implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 


IG> SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
.... AGENTS FOR.... 
hte, Newton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s do. oston. 
Goodman & Baldwin’s Melodeons. 
Feb 19 6m 
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Artter-Press, * usic and Job Printing-Office, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & SovurHaRp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov 5 18 Tremont Street. 





MARTIN’S GUITARS. 
HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from $30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO.,13 Tremont Street. 





HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
0. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, GEO. PUNCHARD, Boston. 


Messrs. GEORGE Pgapopy, B. H. Sirspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 38m. 





CARI FEXAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RicHARDSON, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


LESSONS IN ‘SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his a (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or _ Rich- 
ardson. 38m b. 11. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 

45 HANCOCK STREET. 


Feb. 18. 








Feb.4 3m 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wiytsrop House. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Noy. 12, tf 





J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply a - the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barke 8 mos. Dec 3. 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 

N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 

Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Xe. 
Boston, April 23. bm 
J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 8m 








A. W. PRENZEL, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. . 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
HE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 


CHA’S F. CHICKERING, 
Ses. . GEO. H. CHICKERING. 
Wn Pk Y*Y *Y YY YY YO” 


No. “2 “Srhool . Dicom 
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